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Summary 

The primary mission of the Department of Homeland Security (DHS, the Department) is to 
“prevent terrorist attacks within the United States, reduce the vulnerability of the United States to 
terrorism, and minimize the damage, and assist in the recovery from terrorist attacks that do occur 
in the United States. Since its inception in 2003, DHS has had an intelligence component to 
support this mission and has been a member of the U.S. Intelligence Community (IC). 

Following a major reorganization of the DHS (called the Second Stage Review or “2SR”) in July 
2005, former Secretary of Homeland Security, Michael Chertoff established a strengthened Office 
of Intelligence and Analysis (I&A) and made the Assistant Secretary for Information Analysis 
(now Under Secretary for Intelligence and Analysis) the Chief Intelligence Officer for the 
Department. He also tasked I&A with ensuring that intelligence is coordinated, fused, and 
analyzed within the Department to provide a common operational picture; provide a primary 
connection between DHS and the IC as a whole; and to act as a primary source of information for 
state, local and private sector partners. 

Today, the DHS Intelligence Enterprise (DHS IE) consists of I&A, two headquarters elements 
supported by I&A, and the intelligence elements of six DHS operational components: U.S. 
Customs and Border Protection (CBP), U.S. Immigration and Customs Enforcement (ICE). U.S. 
Citizenship and Immigration Services (USCIS), the Transportation Security Administration 
(TSA), U.S. Coast Guard (USCG), and U.S. Secret Service (USSS). 

Congress made information sharing a top priority of the Department’s intelligence component in 
the Homeland Security Act of 2002 and underscored its importance through the Intelligence 
Reform and Terrorism Prevention Act of 2004. Since the 2SR reorganization, Congress imposed 
additional requirements for intelligence analysis; information sharing; department- wide 
intelligence integration; and support to state, local, tribal governments, and the private sector 
through the Implementing Recommendations of the 9/11 Commission Act of 2007. 

On February 11, 2010, the Senate confirmed President Obama’s selection of Caryn Wagner to 
serve as Under Secretary for Intelligence and Analysis. As she assumes responsibility for the 
DHS IE, Congress will likely be interested in the progress of integration of the Department’s 
intelligence components and the quality and relevance of the intelligence DHS IE produces for 
front line law enforcement and security officials who are responsible for protecting America and 
its people. In February, DHS produced its first Quadrennial Homeland Security Review (QHSR), 
a comprehensive assessment outlining its long-term strategy and priorities for homeland security 
and guidance on the Department’s programs, assets, capabilities, budget, policies, and authorities. 
The next step in the Department’s QHSR process is to conduct a “bottom-up review” to 
systematically link strategy to program to budget. The results of that review will be particularly 
important as Congress considers an authorization bill for DHS. 

This report provides an overview of the DHS IE both at headquarters and within the components. 
It examines how DHS IE is organized and supports key departmental activities to include 
homeland security analysis and threat warning; border security; critical infrastructure protection; 
support to, and the sharing of information with, state, local, tribal, and private sector partners. It 
also discusses several oversight challenges and options for Congress to consider on these issues. 
This report may be updated. 
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Introduction 

A primary mission of the Department of Homeland Security (DHS, Department) is to “prevent 
terrorist attacks within the United States, reduce the vulnerability of the United States to 
terrorism, and minimize the damage, and assist in the recovery from terrorist attacks that do occur 
in the United States. 1 The current organization of the Department is displayed at Figure 1. 

To support this mission, DHS has had an intelligence component since its inception in 2003. The 
Homeland Security Act of 2002, assigned the original DHS intelligence component — the 
Directorate of Information Analysis and Infrastructure Protection — with responsibility to receive, 
analyze, and integrate law enforcement and intelligence information in order to — “(A) identify 
and assess the nature and scope of terrorist threats to the homeland; (B) detect and identify threats 
of terrorism against the United States; and (C) understand such threats in light of actual and 
potential vulnerabilities of the homeland.” 2 

Congress also made information sharing a top priority of the new DHS intelligence organization, 
requiring it “to disseminate, as appropriate, information analyzed by the Department within the 
Department, to other agencies of the Federal government with responsibilities related to 
homeland security, and to agencies of State and local government and private sector entities, with 
such responsibilities in order to assist in the deterrence, prevention, preemption of, or response to, 
terrorist attacks against the United States.” 3 

Following the release of the 9/11 Commission Report in 2004, which identified a breakdown in 
information sharing as a key factor contributing to the failure to prevent the September 11, 2001 
attacks, 4 Congress underscored the importance it attached to information sharing at all levels of 
government. The Intelligence Reform and Terrorism Prevention Act of 2004 5 required the 
President to “create an information sharing environment for the sharing of terrorism information 
in a manner consistent with national security and with applicable legal standards relating to 
privacy and civil liberties,” 6 and “to designate an individual as the program manager responsible 
for information sharing across the Federal Government.” 7 

In July 2005, following “a systematic evaluation of the Department’s operations, policies and 
structures” 8 (commonly called the Second Stage Review or “2SR”), former Secretary of 
Homeland Security, Michael Chertoff, initiated a major reorganization of DHS. In his remarks 
describing the reorganization, he noted that “. . .intelligence lies at the heart of everything that we 



1 P.L. 107-296, Nov. 25, 2002, §101b(l), 116 STAT. 2142. 

2 Ibid., §201d(9), 116 STAT. 2147. 

3 Ibid., §201d(l), 116 STAT. 2146. 

4 National Commission on Terrorist Attacks Upon the United States, The 9/11 Commission Report , July 22, 2004, 
pp. 353-356 and 416-418. http://www.9-llcommission.gov. Hereafter: 9/11 Commission Report. 

5 P.L. 108-458, Dec. 17, 2004. 

6 Ibid, §1016b(l), 118 STAT. 3665. 

7 Ibid, §1016f(l), 1 18 STAT. 3667. The Program Manager-Information Sharing Environment (PM-ISE), is functionally 
aligned within the Office of the Director of National Intelligence (ODNI). 

8 DHS, “Secretary Michael Chertoff U.S. DHS Second Stage Review Remarks," press release, July 13, 2005. 
http://www.dhs.gov/xnews/speeches/speech_0255.shtm. Hereafter: Chertoff, “DHS Second Stage Review Remarks.” 
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